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parison between the Shan and the European, she does not even suggest that they 
are but a poor folk. Such as they are, living their own lives in the mud where 
the buffaloes wallow, just such as she saw them she has set them down in a 
most agreeable record. In these notes we are enabled to follow the Shan from 
birth to his appointed end through all the daily routine of recurring cares and 
joys. 

Two chapters are contributed by the Rev. Mr. Cochrane, an authority upon 
the inner relations of the Shans. In reciting the past history of the people he 
touches rather too lightly upon a number of points over which controversy has 
been active and of which the solution has yet by no means been determined to 
the general satisfaction of such as make a study of the history of the folk of 
this nook of Asia who use the tonal languages. In the chapter on the language, 
however, he offers an excellent determination of the linguistic position of the 
people, and his examination of the alphabet displays great acumen. 

William Churchill. 
POLAR 
The Voyage of the " Why Not? " in the Antarctic. The Journal of 
the second French South Polar Expedition, 1908-igio. By Dr. Jean Charcot. 
English version by Philip Walsh, viii and 315 pp. and numerous illustrations 
from photographs. Hodder & Stoughton, New York and London. 

It is distinctly fortunate for all American and British readers who are inter- 
ested in travel and exploration but who cannot read French, that Dr. Charcot's 
account of his last journey has been translated into English. The translation, 
by Mr. Philip Walsh, is thoroughly well done and may be relied on. The book 
is well printed on good paper; it has beautiful illustrations, some of which are 
new ; and the only omission is that a special map was not prepared to go with it. 
The French Edition of this work was reviewed in the Bulletin, Vol. 43, pp. 81-90, 
1911. 

The greatest interest and importance to American geographers, perhaps, of 
Dr. Charcot's discoveries lies in the fact that they were made in the Antarctic 
continuation of the American continent. Up to the present time there were 
accessible to the general reader only two narratives in English of scientific 
expeditions to this Antarctic continuation of America. The first is Dr. Cook's 
journal of De Gerlache's exploration of Gerlache Strait and of the drift of the 
"Belgica" in the pack of West Antarctica: the second is Dr. Nordenskj old's 
excellent account of his voyage to the South Shetlands, to Foyn Land, to King 
Oscar Land, and to Nordenskjold Land. De Gerlache threw some light on the 
western coast of the northern mainland of West Antarctica to about 66° S. lat. ; 
Nordenskjold cleared up the geography of the eastern coast to about 67° S. lat. 
Beyond these points almost nothing was known, and we must turn to Charcot's 
book for further information. 

Charcot's explorations extended along the west coast of the northern main- 
land of West Antarctica from the South Shetlands to the 70th parallel of south 
latitude and then due west along that parallel to about the 123d meridian of 
west longitude. His discoveries have clinched for physical geographers and 
geologists the important fact that the colossal range of mountains which, under 
the names of the Rocky Mountains and the Andes, extends from Alaska to Cape 
Horn, springs up again in the South Shetlands in 62° S. lat., and continues, 
through Palmer Land, Danco Land, Graham Land, Loubet Land and Fallieres 
Land, beyond which it disappears into the unknown. Nobody will go in a boat 
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much further than Charcot in that quarter. Any advance will have to be made 
with sledges and dogs, and there is little probability of this being done for a 
good many years to come. 

Whether this great mountain range, which may well be called the Antarctic 
Andes, continues towards East Antarctica or whether it turns westward to die 
out at the Great Ice Barrier, we do not as yet know. It is one of the few re- 
maining great geographical mysteries. But thanks to Charcot, we can assume, 
almost to a certainty, that there is land further westward near the 70th parallel 
in about the 120th meridian of west longitude. And this new land, felt 'while 
sounding though not seen by Charcot, may belong to the same formation as the 
Rocky Mountains and the Andes. 

It is possible that this problem may be solved by Charcot himself. For the 
Pourguoi-Pasf has been put in reserve, and if the necessary funds can be 
raised, as they probably will be, Dr. Charcot intends to start in 1912 to explore 
at least the coast of this unsighted land, crossing the Antarctic Ocean under sail, 
so as to reach the pack with his bunkers full of coal. Let us hope he will suc- 
ceed in his next undertaking as well as he has heretofore. He has already 
forged many scientific links between America and Antarctica and may forge 
more. But in any case, American geographers should be grateful to Charcot 
for what he has already done and it is to be hoped that "The Voyage of the 
Why Not? in the Antarctic" may bring him many friends in this country. 

Edwin Swift Balch. 

EDUCATIONAL 

A Geography of Ireland. By O. J. R. Howarth, M.A. The Oxford 
Geographies. Edited by A. J. Herbertson. 224 pp., 47 maps, illustrations and 
index. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1911. 2s. 6d. lY z x 5. 
In many respects an island is a most convenient unit for detailed geographi- 
cal study. This excellent volume certainly justifies that statement. In the 
physical, historical and economic treatment of the topic, the book is one of the 
best, thus far, of the Oxford geographies. The student or reader, in Part I, is 
enabled to learn and account for the structure of the chief physical divisions of 
Ireland. In Part II his attention is directed to the details of topography and 
regional description. Human geography is studied in Part III, the book closing 
with studies of the population, products, agriculture, manufactures and com- 
munications. The maps are good but supplementary to larger atlas sheets. 

Europe. By H. J. Snape, M.A. Blackie's Causal Geographies Regionally 
Treated. 190 pp., 6 colored plates, maps, profiles and index. Blackie & Son, 
Ltd., London, 1911. 2s. 7^ x 5. 

This book is one of the results of the excellent influence of the Geographical 
Association and the Oxford School of Geography upon the methods of teaching 
the subject in Great Britain. An introductory chapter emphasizes the geo- 
graphical relationship of Europe and Asia. The comparative method is used 
throughout. For example, in treating the climate of the British Isles attention 
is called to the strong resemblance, on a small scale, of the British climate to 
that of Europe. The book is fairly representative of the great improvement in 
the methods of treating geographical topics. Considerable emphasis is given to 
the influence of geographical factors on history. Some of the numerous maps 
and diagrams are in colors. 



